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be emigrants except of the lowest [? lower] class is like 
Punch's —Don’t.” 

From Queensland it was easy and natural for our 
traveller to be attracted across to New Guinea, the land 
of so much myth and mystery. Here he fell in with the 
indefatigable administrator, Sir W. Macgregor, and was 
able to lend him a helping hand in the skirmishing 
incident on the capture of the natives of some villages 
guilty of the murder of several Europeans. He spent 
some days at Sainarai, the head-quarters of the south¬ 
eastern district; and we feel sure that the almost unsur¬ 
passable panorama visible from its hill-set bungalow of 
“ mountains wooded to the peak,” and green isles, spread 
out on every side, basking in an azure sea, and pictur¬ 
esquely veiled in haze as they lessen away to beyond the 
horizon, must have rewarded him for his visit, even at 
the expense of a bout of fever. His account of what 
he saw and did in Papua occupies some eighty pages, 
and contains more trustworthy and interesting information 
than many of the narratives of men who have spent a 
much longer time in the country than Mr. Baden-Powell 
did. The next region he visited was the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago. He only gazed on Sumatra, “ that extraordinary 
island which contains probably a greater variety of big 
game, of useful plants, and of wonderful scenery than 
any other country of its size ” ; but he visited many of the 
most interesting places in Java, and the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, and made extensive journeys in Borneo, where he 
shot some of “ the very extraordinary-looking proboscis- 
monkeys ( Larvatus nasalis) ... I should imagine,” 
he remarks, “ his ponderous nose would get very much 
in the way of his biting any one, and he certainly has no 
other means of defence.” Our space will not permit us 
to follow Mr. Baden-Powell j through New Zealand and 
the various islands of the Pacific sojourned in by him, 
except to note his account of the preparation of “ king’s 
cava,” of which he was a witness, in Samoa : — 

“This was a great event. None of the Consuls even 
had ever before partaken of ‘ king’s cava.’ But there 
was a certain amount of sham about it. First, the root 
was produced—genuine enough, I dare say. Six men 
then sat in a row outside the house, the nine-iegged cava 
bowl before them. Each man was then given some water 
to wash his mouth out, and a packet of cava wrapped in 
a bit of leaf was given to each. I shuddered at the 
awful thought of what was about to happen. In true 
native fashion these nasty old men were undoubtedly 
going to chew the root, and I . . . would have to 
swallow the nauseous stuff! I watched very carefully and 
was much relieved when I saw the packets collected again 
and put in the bowl. It was ready prepared [outside in a 
less orthodox and less disquieting fashion] and the little 
ceremony was only to represent formally the mode in 
which it ought to be done, the cava being 1 taken as 
chewed.’ Then the bowl was solemnly brought into the 
house and put on the floor at the end opposite the king.” 

This is an interesting instance of the evolution of 
what might have been as meaningless a ceremonial as 
are many of those survivals of abandoned customs which 
are familiar to us in many other parts of the world. 

From Samoa Lieut. Baden-Powell made his way 
home by the usual route viA the Sandwich Islands and 
through the States. 

“In Savage Isles and Settled Lands ” is a book we can 
heartily recommend. It is elegantly got up, is illustrated by 
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excellent wood engravings, and has a map of the author’s 
route. Nearly every page presents in a few words some 
bright vignette that will please and inform those who 
have never had the opportunity of visiting those lands and 
isles, and will set the home-come traveller a-dreaming 
with grateful satisfaction of delightful days that are past, 
and help him to live them over again more delightfully 
still in the present, H. O. F. 


PROPERTY. 

Property: Its Origin and Development. By Chas. 
Letourneau, General Secretary to the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, and Professor in the School of 
Anthropology. (Walter Scott, 1892.) 

L ESS than a generation ago the history of early 
civilization was summed up, if not in the three 
words hunting, pasture, and agriculture, at least in the 
formula of Sir Henry Maine: “ Society develops from 
family to tribe, and from tribe to State.” Recent inquiries 
have discredited both of these formulas, and taken us 
back to the genesis of the family itself, and beyond 
civilization to barbarism and savagery. If we listen to 
Prof. Letourneau (to say nothing of Morgan and Mac- 
lennan), we may reconstruct the evolution of society in 
all its stages out of savagery by the “ ethnographic 
method,” “looking upon existing inferior races as living 
representatives of our primitive ancestors ” (Preface, 
page ix). It must be remembered that in using this 
ethnographic method we assume that the order of pro¬ 
gress has been substantially identical in all cases, and 
also that the simplest forms come first in time (p. 70, cf. 
126). Both assumptions would need justification before 
the results of the new method could be finally accepted. 

Prof. Letourneau had applied the method with great 
learning and ingenuity in his earlier book on the evolution 
of marriage. In the volume before us he applies it to 
property. He begins with a chapter on property amongst 
animals ; ants and bees, as we might expect, are shown 
to be more highly developed in this matter than many 
men, and they have many of the vices of men. They pro¬ 
vide for the future. Their property is that of a community ; 
but one community wars on another for pillage. There are 
not only parasites, but idle aristocrats among them. The 
amazon ants, who cannot even feed themselves, but de¬ 
pend on their black slaves, are well known from Huber’s 
description, and are a standing refutation of Solomon's 
high opinion of ants. On the whole, among animals, pro¬ 
perty is due simply to the instinct of self-preservation ; 
and Letourneau ascribes it to the same origin in the case 
of men. Among the “ anarchic hordes,” which come 
first in his series (p. 23), and of which the Fuegians are a 
specimen, there is collective property. If union is 
strength it is weakness that first leads to union (cf. p. 368), 
But there is no personal property except in tools and 
weapons, “ the immediate result of personal labour ” 
(p. 39). Provision for the future is unknown. In the 
second stage (among the “ republican tribes ”) the union is 
more highly organized ; there is triba! government, with 
minute regulation of conduct in regard to the dealings of 
individuals with the necessaries of life. The most remark¬ 
able example is perhaps that of the people of Paraguay 
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among whom (as our author shows) the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries found and did not make a system of com¬ 
munism (pp. 42 seq.). In nearly all the instances of this 
class the sense of property was most strongly developed 
in regard to the hunting ground of the tribe, though (in the 
case of the Iroquois, &c.) it embraced the Long Houses 
of the clans of the tribe, an anticipation of Fourier’s 
phalansteries. The differentiation of the clan from the 
tribe is ascribed to the growth of the taste for property 
itself (cf. p. 365). Letourneau would explain the present 
universality of human sympathy as a bequest to us from 
the days when all property was common (p. 57). The 
republican organization passed into the monarchical,where 
the tribe was governed by its chief (pp. 56 seq ). This 
political change was rather an effect than a cause of 
coincident industrial changes, especially the introduction 
of private property in slaves and women. “ A comparison 
of the American tribes, placing them in a graduated series 
from the primitive system of communistic equality up¬ 
ward, plainly shows that, at least in this part of the 
world the establishment of aristocracy and here¬ 
ditary monarchic power has merely crowned an 
economic evolution, whereof the point of departure 
was the institution of slavery, and the consequent de¬ 
velopment of agriculture, whence arose the rupture of 
primitive equality, creation of exchangeable values, 
development of private property, contrast between rich 
and poor, foundation of castes, and hereditary succes¬ 
sion ” (p. 61). This passage, amongst others, betrays the 
tendency—fashionable in some quarters at the present 
time—to regard all social development as due mainly, if 
not wholly, to economic causes. Not that economists 
by profession are gratce persona to our author. On the 
contrary, they are only mentioned to be rebuked, and 
their doctrines only to be caricatured (see pp. 91, 96, cf. 
120, 124, &c.). But, as by some sections of German 
Socialists, so by Letourneau, we are given to understand 
that the politics, religion, and general character of a 
society are determined by the conditions of industry and 
the terms of property therein prevailing, while no sufficient 
allowance is made for the reaction of the former set of 
phenomena on the latter. 

To sum up : at this third stage in the development from 
savagery (the early monarchical system), the idea of per¬ 
sonal property is extended from weapons and tools which 
a man has made, to the trees which he has planted, and 
then to the plot of ground he has cleared and sown. 
After that the idea of private property may be considered 
to be full formed and definitely launched on its modern 
career of development (p. 72). The great cause of private 
property is agriculture. Where there was only pasture, 
as with the Hottentots, the private property was only in 
cattle, women, and children (p. 79). Agriculture brings 
us to extended forms of slavery, and to forms of property 
and modes of valuing and exchanging it that approach 
more and more to modern ideas. 

We need not follow our author into the minutim of his 
account of “ primitive monarchies ” and empires. He 
gives a survey of mankind from China to Peru, and from 
the earliest times to the period of Roman, feudal, and 
modern civilization. The earliest stages of the develop¬ 
ment are (rightly enough) treated more fully than the 
later, the later being the more generally known. The 
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differentiation of clan from tribe and of family from clan,, 
the formation of village communities for the purpose of 
agriculture, the introduction of inheritance, and of private 
property in estates, are all traced out in chapters that are 
full of interest even when not above cavil. 

Prof. Letourneau has perhaps been too ready to point 
a moral for the benefit of his own generation. But 
after all he gives his readers the facts, and they may find 
their own moral, which may or may not be his. One of 
the best instances where the materials presented seem to 
justify a different moral than the one drawn from them 
is that of the dessa or village community of Java. It is 
pronounced to have excellent results, particularly in 
increasing population (p. 121), and is contrasted with “ the 
selfish African system ” (p. 122) ; but by our author’s own 
account it is a combination of private and collective pro¬ 
perty,not an example of the latter by itself (cf. pp. 114,115). 

The book is, we may presume, translated from the 
French; and this will account for the use of “ alienist ” for 
“lunacy doctor” (p. 370),“ disengaging ” for “ analyzing ” 
(p. 373), and “salaried” for “ wages-earning ” (p. 375). 
But, as a rule, the language is correct and clear English. 

J. B. 


REAPER’S “ OUTLINES OF ORGANIC 
CHE MIS TR Y.” 

Outlines 0/ Organic Chejnistry. By Clement J. Leaper,. 
F.C.S. Specially written for Schools and Classes 
connected with the Department of Science and Art. 
(London ; Iliffe and Son, 1892.) 

HIS little work is intended, as the title states, for the 
use of beginners. But the author has made the 
way of beginners hard, by leaving in his pages the largest 
collection of misprints and other slips which we recollect 
to have met with in so small a compass. 

On the very first page, in the opening lines, there oc¬ 
curs a wrong formula for urea ; and the book ends with a 
wrong formula for aldehyde-ammonia. We do not pro¬ 
pose to convert this notice into a table of errata ; but the 
following may be given as illustrating the sort of guid¬ 
ance which the beginner may expect. On p. 75, in the 
brief space of three iines, we meet with “(COOH 2 ),”' 
“CjH s (OHj)” and “ C 3 H 5 (OH 2 )COOH,” as represent¬ 
ing respectively oxalic acid, glycerin, and—monoformin !. 
The blunder, in each case, consists, of course, in placing 
a coefficient inside instead of outside the bracket; but we 
doubt whether, even with this correction, the last expres¬ 
sion, with its carboxyl-group in place of the group 
O.CHO, would be recognized, even by an experienced 
chemist, much less by a beginner, as representing mono¬ 
formin. 

Blunders, due to carelessness, are not confined to for¬ 
mulae. Thus we find : “Pure white precipitate of silver 
oxide (p. 13), whereas the context shows that silver 
chloride is meant; “ ethene dichloride, C a H 2 Cl 2 ” (p. 37); 
“ lead the gas into lime water, and note the formation of 
insoluble carbon dioxide (p. 51) ; “by the further chlorin¬ 
ation of methyl chloride we get ethylidene chloride” 
(p. 67) ; whilst, on p. 99, “ grains ” is twice given instead 
of “grams.” But the worst blunder we have met with 
occurs on p. 109, where, possibly owing to a transposition 
of the pages of the author’s manuscript, the explanations 
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